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hands of a competent teacher, but which do require correction. For 
example the statement is made that selling by mail-order houses costs 
7.21 per cent of net sales, while the reviewer is sure that if he under- 
stands the statement, the figure should be something like three times as 
large. Again the statement is made that transportation charges on most 
manufactured products are not of special importance. Surely the fol- 
lowing statement is incorrect: "In general the margin between the 
producer's price and the wholesale price is wider than that between 
the wholesale price and the retail price. This means that on the whole 
the public is a better buyer than the producer is seller" (p. 235). 

The weakest chapters are those on cost and market price, as these 
do not show a thorough grasp of economic analysis. 

These criticisms are made with the idea of being helpful and the 
reviewer would close by stating that the book is broadly conceived and 
contains such a large amount of useful information and discussion that 
he would probably select it for use in a course in marketing. 

Lewis H. Haney 
New York University 



Labor Maintenance. By Daniel Bloomfield. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1920. 

"A Practical Handbook of Employees' Service Work" would be a 
better title than subtitle for Daniel Bloomfield's Labor Maintenance; at 
least, it would be less likely to deceive the reader. One is surprised to 
find, on going through so bulky a volume on labor maintenance, that 
there is no discussion of hours, wages, sources of labor supply, labor 
agreements, tbe technique of selection, and other matters which are 
nowadays pretty generally considered the fundamental problems of 
labor administration. The explanation for these omissions is to be 
found in the Preface; here Mr. Bloomfield states that his purpose has 
been to supply "a need for a book which points the way to better methods 
in what was once known as welfare work." The result is a volume which 
covers a miscellaneous group of employment activities which may be 
classified more or less accurately as "welfare," or, as Mr. Bloomfield 
prefers, "service" activities. 

Training, Americanization, health and safety, recreation, housing, 
various financial aids to workers such as mutual benefit associations, 
group insurance, profit-sharing — each of these subjects has its chapter 
or two. Mr. Bloomfield rightly emphasizes again that, if these " service " 
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activities are to be indulged in, they must not smack of the "paternal- 
istic," that the worker must participate actively in their development 
and control. 

Labor Maintenance will be helpful to the reader who desires to know 
how these service matters are handled in representative American 
industries. The manager will be able to secure valuable suggestions 
from the concerns which Mr. Bloomfield names. Mr. Bloomfield's 
discussion is rarely detailed enough to make it possible to work directly 
from his own text. 

The value of Labor Maintenance is greatly reduced because of the 
extraordinarily uncritical nature of Mr. Bloomfield's discussion. The 
policies and plans of innumerable industrial organizations are presented 
with only a word of comment by Mr. Bloomfield. The reader is left 
either to work out for himself the merits and weaknesses of the 
plans put before him, or else to assume that their inclusion in the text 
implies that they have Mr. Bloomfield's endorsement. These plans, 
to be sure, are extremely suggestive, especially to the experienced labor 
manager; however, it seems part of the obligation of a writer, not merely 
to present suggestive material, but also to put with it his own matured 
judgment as to its strong points and its defects. 

Even on such difficult questions as profit-sharing, housing, and 
training there is little indication of the obstacles to be surmounted and 
no detailed analyses of plans that have gone wrong. The reader would 
find it almost impossible to get from Mr. Bloomfield's book the informa- 
tion on profit-sharing, for example, which would be of assistance in 
deciding whether or not profit-sharing would be justified by his local 
conditions. 

Labor Maintenance attempts to make a contribution to the subject 
of labor management in general, with application to all industries and 
businesses. One cannot help wondering whether the time has not come 
when books attempting so wide a field have ceased to be useful. 
The need now is for thoughtful and exhaustive analyses of labor manage- 
ment in particular industries — the clothing industry, the packing 
industry, the department store. Differentiations in the field of labor 
management, due to differences in the nature of the industry, the type 
of worker, and the existence of collective agreements, are becoming 
sufficiently clear, so that it should soon be possible to consider in 
detail the specific problems and solutions of a specific industry. 

Beaedsley Ruml 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 



